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1 INDIANA 


DuRING recent years school officials have experi- 
ed the pressure of inereased enrollments in the 
ary grades. Schoolhouse facilities have been 
d, and the search for additional teachers has some- 
es been frantic. Too frequently, however, it has 
mn thought that the upsurge in pupil population 
ld be brief and that enrollments during the 1950’s 
ld not differ radically from those of the 1930’s. 
Indiana, as the analysis which follows will show, 
pparation for the schools of the future is of immedi- 
concern, 

During the seven years from 1923 through 1929 
re was an average of 62,992 recorded live births 
the state. From 1930 through 1939 the annual 
erage fell to 55,231. Therefore, when 1940 and 
41 brought 62,045 and 65,681 respectively, it be- 
1e necessary to add classrooms or to increase the 
pil-teacher ratio. But this increase was merely 
In 1942 and again in 1943 there 
bre over 74,000 future school citizens born. During 
e two succeeding years the pace declined slightly, 
nt in 1946 a new record of 84,972 was established. 


forewarning. 


EMENTARY-TEACHER DEMAND 


By 
M. E. STAPLEY 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, INDIANA 
UNIVERSITY 


On the basis of returns for the first eight months of 
1947 there will have been over 97,000 live births in 
Indiana in that year. There is every reason to believe 
that an equal number may be expected during 1948, as 
the trend shows no sign of weakening. The recorded 
live births in Indiana from 1923 to the present are 
to be found in Table I. 

Not all births are recorded. The normal beginning 
school age is six years but the legal age for school 
attendance is seven years. School corporations differ 
in practice as to what proportion of the children who 
will be six on or before December 31 may start in 
September. Each year a considerable number of 
children repeat the first grade. Because of these con- 
ditions it is difficult to predict precisely what future 
first-grade enrollments will be, but since 1923 the 
average first-grade enrollment has equaled the total 
number of recorded live births six years earlier plus 
14.4 per cent of the recorded live births seven years 
earlier. 

The progress of pupils enrolled in the first grade 
through each successive grade can be more accurately 
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TABLE I 


NUMBER OF LIVE BIRTHS IN INDIANA, 1923-1947 








Year Number Year Number 
1923 65,104 1936 53,800 
1924 67,380 1937 55,988 
1925 64,300 1938 60,202 
1926 62,785 1939 58,350 
1927 62,251 1940 62,045 
1928 60,294 1941 65,681 
1929 58,828 1942 74,134 
1930 59,280 1943 74,648 
1931 55,975 1944 71,434 
1932 53,073 1945 68,324 
1933 50,500 1946 84,972 
1934 52,347 *1947 97,416 
1935 52,799 
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* Based upon January 1 to August 31 totals: 64,944. 
predicted. Using statistics for the past 18 years, it 
has been determined that 12.11 per cent of the first- 
grade pupils are normally not enrolled the following 
year as second-grade pupils. Percentages of loss dur- 
ing the remaining years of the elementary school are 
1.53, 1.72, 1.25, 2.46, 1.16, and 5.41. The freshman 
class characteristically loses 14.01 per cent of its en- 
rollment by September of the following year; the 
sophomore and junior classes, 15.50 per cent and 11.08 
per cent respectively. 

Estimated elementary-school enrollments shown in 
Table II have been determined from enrollments for 
the 1946-47 school year as reported to the state de- 
partment of public instruction and from statistics on 
recorded live births supplied by the Bureau of Vital 
Statisties. These estimates are in no way hypothetical 
for they are based upon the number of children al- 
ready born. There will doubtless be error, but the 
error cannot be great. 
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In Table III, the assumption is made that th 7 
present birthrate will not materially change. Ty} ” 
estimates shown are therefore not of what will } 4 
but of what may well be. 


TABLE III 


ESTIMATED ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS FOR TH; | | 
Pusiic SCHOOLS SHOULD THE PRESENT BIRTHRATR 











CONTINUE 

Grade 1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 
1 111,483 111,483 111,483 

2 96,403 97,982 97,982 

3 82,078 94,928 96,483 

4 66,888 80,666 93,295 

5 69,053 66,052 79,658 

6 69,927 67,354 64,427 

’f 67,711 69,116 66,573 

8 57,171 64,048 65,377 
Total csc. 620,714 651,629 675,278 





Table IV and Table V correspond to Table II ani 
Table III but the estimated enrollments are for Inii- 
ana high schools. 

The picture of future school enrollments in Indian 
can best be seen in Fig. 1. Estimates based up 7 
children already born are shown in solid lines. Esti. F 
mates based upon the assumption that the present 
birthrate will continue are shown in broken lines. I | 
appears reasonably certain that, whereas there were | j 
slightly more than 450,000 pupils in grades 1-8 during | ~ 
the 1946-47 school year, there will be approximately | ~ 
550,000 in 1952-53 and there may be 650,000 thre 
years later. , 3 

Meanwhile, high-school enrollments will decline dur. | . 
ing the next few years and will not surpass the 1946- 
47 total (169,702) until 1953-54. The really impor © 
tant changes in high-school enrollments appear to be 
as far away as 1960. 


TABLE II 


ESTIMATED ENROLLMENTS IN INDIANA ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 











Grade 1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 

1 83,618 83,353 82,213 78,639 94,838 109,686 

2 65,601 73,492 75,017 72,257 69,116 83,353 fa 

3 60,930 64,597 72,368 73,869 71,151 68,059 j 

4 60,000 59,882 63,486 71,123 72,598 69,927 

5 59,736 59,250 59,133 62,692 70,234 71,691 

6 54,430 58,266 57,792 57,678 61,150 68,506 

7 52,309 53,799 57,590 57,122 57,009 60,441 

8 49,286 49,479 50,888 54,474 54,032 53,925 
Total ..... 485,910 502,118 518,487 527,854 550,128 585,588 
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that th Fig. 1. Enrollment predictions for Indiana elementary But the most vital problem today is to prepare the 
ge. Thy) gameand high sianins teachers who are to train the increased school popula- 
Will be neta _- tion. For the present this is largely a problem of 
sen” preparing elementary teachers. We must count on 
i ae employing 3,000 new teachers for other than replace- 
00, ae 
siccilane TABLE V 
"HRATE 
amas ESTIMATED HIGH SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS FOR THE PUBLIC 
me . P ScHOOLS OF INDIANA SHOULD THE PRESENT BIRTH- 
oe RATE CONTINUE FOR Two YEARS 
ay 
——. — —<— 1946-17 level 
483 saisiniads Grade 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 
,982 ae - ——— - 
483 aie asinine 9 85,887 85,887 85,887 
295 10 72,664 73,854 73,854 
658 11 53,089 61,401 62,407 
97 12 39,143 47,207 54,598 
427 200,000 ’ ’ 
573 LR RN oe rg ne eT 250,783 268,349 278,746 
377 a | Seo 
278 100,000 
— ment needs by September, 1952, and perhaps 3,000 
II ani more within four years thereafter. 
ae The problem is even more serious than it appears, 
3 8 & g Q % ry % 5 for the state has not been training elementary teachers 
i tal N = a x4 . = 
indians (a a a 3 8 3 EN ES gS in sufficient numbers to meet replacement needs. In 
1 upon | § i 
Oe TABLE IV 
Esti- | 
present ESTIMATED ENROLLMENTS IN INDIANA HIGH SCHOOLS 
les. It Fam eee 
e were | J Grade 1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 1954-55 
dunn (a. ———————— 
mately (a 9 49,148 49,572 49,774 51,182 54,790 54,345 54,238 
Y three 10 42,041 42,262 42,627 42,801 44,012 47,114 46,731 
4 Et 36,641 35,525 35,711 36,020 36,167 37,190 39,811 
oe . 12 33,489 32,581 31,592 31,754 32,029 32,160 33,069 
1946. MIME TOtAD nn 161,319 159,940 159,704 161,758 166,998 170,809 173,849 
im por- | te —— 
- to be Grade 1955-56 1956-57 1957-58 1958-59 1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 
9 57,500 64,419 65,756 63,336 60,584 73,063 84,503 
10 46,639 49,444 55,394 56,544 54,463 52,096 62,827 
11 39,488 39,410 41,782 46,808 47,780 46,021 44,021 
12 35,400 35,113 35,043 37,153 41,622 42,486 40,922 
tee 179,027 188,386 197,975 203,841 204,449 213,666 232,273 
54 an 
_ 
86 In many Indiana communities overcrowded school the spring of 1948 approximately 100 prospective ele- 
53 CO*# conditions already exist. In many the buildings in mentary teachers will graduate from the four major 
59 use have long been educationally inadequate. If the institutions engaged in teacher training. At the same 
27 increased school enrollment that is sure to come is time, it seems likely that replacement needs will be 
01 to be provided with first-class educational opportu- greater than ever before since larger numbers of 
06 nity, buildings must be replaced by larger and more teachers will be eligible for retirement than in the 
- adaptable structures, and they must be planned at past. 
we once. The serious problem of financing them must A vast amount of attention must be given to recruit- 


be solved. ment if adequately trained elementary teachers are to 
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be made available. Local school officials can do much 
by presenting the facts to high-school graduates. Col- 
lege advisers can help solve the problem by urging the 
great numbers of students preparing for high-school 
teaching to consider transferring to the elementary- 
school training program, and in so doing somewhat 
reduce the surplus of secondary teachers which is 
already developing. 

Perhaps the greatest obstacle in the recruitment of 
elementary-school teachers is that popular beliefs con- 
cerning them and their importance are frequently 
erroneous. People have not forgotten the days when 
elementary-school teachers taught with less prepara- 
tion and received less salary than secondary-school 
teachers. Promotion for elementary-school teachers 
meant promotion to high-school teaching. Frequently 
elementary-school teachers were not the intellectual, 


Rarewmt es 
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social, and educational equals of their secondary. 
school colleagues. ; 

A portion of the educational world now realizes the 
significance of master teaching in grades 1-8. Unfor. 
tunately there are yet those who do not realize this, 
The public, in general, remains uninformed. Their 
conception may be illustrated by a recent remark of 
a school-board member who said, “He must be a weak 
sister or he’d have been transferred to the high schoo] 
long ago.” Now, more than ever before, the public 
should be converted. 

When young people know that jobs with good sal- 
aries will be available, that their work will have rea] 
significance, and that they may expect to gain social 
and professional prestige, then and only then will they 
be interested in training to become elementary-school 
teachers. 





RESEARCH AND PUBLICATION 


ScHOLaRs, particularly in the academic fields, are 
beginning to be faced with a serious problem. They 
may devote years to research and at the end find many 
difficulties in securing the publication of the results. 
This is true even when research studies have been en- 
couraged by financial assistance. Commercial pub- 
lishers, not being philanthropists, consider first the 
marketable value of manuscripts submitted to them. 
Scholarly and learned works are not regarded as mar- 
ketable. There is a curious paradox in the fact that 
the larger the work, the more likelihood there is of 
securing funds for its publication. That is not true 
of smaller studies which may be of equal importance 
for the advancement of knowledge and particularly in 
the more highly specialized areas of scholarship. 
While the major organizations may have funds for 
publication, their amounts are so small that they have 
to be doled out in small sums. Careful consideration 
needs to be given to this question, and alternatives may 
have to be found in the printing press through photo- 
offsets, multigraphing, or microfilming, if research 
scholars are not to be discouraged. 

There may be the same ignorance of the actual situ- 
ation in this country as abroad. In a review of a 
four-volume work published by the Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, H. H. Charlton, professor of English litera- 
ture at the University of Manchester, wrote recently 
in the Manchester Guardian: 

What envy must these grand American projects stir 
in the mind of the humane scholar in England! With 
large generosity America subsidizes expensive research 
undertakings, secures for its researchers means and time 
for their work, and then publishes their findings hand- 
somely and quickly. . . . America, clearly, seems to be 
much more deeply concerned than is England to preserve 


the traditional scholarship of Europe. Floreant Univer. 
sitates Americanae! 


No doubt English scholars have much cause to envy 
the American. But for every large work that is pub- 
lished, there must be hundreds of works, whose in- 
portance cannot be measured by their size, which fail 
to be published for lack of funds. There is a problem 
here for the consideration of university authorities, 
university presses, and the educational foundations. 
The problem is more crucial in the areas of the hu- 
manities and of humanistie studies than in those of 
the social or natural sciences.—I. L. K. 


RECENT UNESCO ACTIVITIES 

THE second Regional Study Conference on Fun- 
damental Education was convened by UNESCO in 
November in Mexico City. The agenda included a 
discussion of the Fundamental Education Program, 
which is designed to reduce illiteracy, ignorance, 
poverty, and disease throughout the world; consider- 
ation of a report on the first Regional Study Confer- 
ence held during September in Nanking and of a re- 
port on the possibilities of a campaign in behalf of 
fundamental education in the Amazon Basin; an 
analysis of the techniques of fundamental education; 
the division of responsibility for this work between 
UNESCO and the respective governments; the prob- 
lem of the supply of books in these days of shortages; 
the language problem; and the encouragement of 
native arts and crafts. 

In his opening address, Julian Huxley stated that a 
world program was urgently necessary to provide a 
basie minimal education in health, agriculture, and 
citizenship for all peoples, and that participation by 
all nations was necessary to supplement the work of 
UNESCO. 
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The second General Conference of UNESCO also 
met during November and December in Mexico City. 
The 1948 budget was fixed at $8,000,000, an increase 
of two million over that of 1947. Plans were made 
for a survey of the needs of educational reconstruc- 
tion in the Far East and in Malta. The principles 
of equality of color, sex, .1d religion within the teach- 
ing profession were approved by the adoption of an 
International Teachers’ Charter proposed by the 
French delegation. 

Among the proposals adopted were the creation of 
a fund to help the reconstruction of the film, press, 
and radio equipment in war-devastated countries; an 
International Charter for Youth; a World Associa- 
tion of Universities; and the continuation of inter- 
national scientifie liaison. 


THE 1947 FINALISTS IN THE PEPSI-COLA 
SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 
Joun M. STaALNAKER, director of the Pepsi-Cola 
Scholarship Board and professor of psychology, Stan- 
ford University, has sent to ScHooL AND Society, the 
following report of the selection of finalists competing 
for the annual scholarships. 


On December 12, there were 938 able pupils from 723 
different secondary schools who were sent word that they 
are finalists in this year’s Pepsi-Cola scholarship pro- 
gram. They were picked exclusively on the basis of test 
scores from more than 46,000 selected high-school pupils 
who took the preliminary selection test for the... 
scholarships on November 21. Over 10,600 schools gave 
this test. The seleetion test was specially prepared and 
scored for us by the College Entrance Examination Board, 
and the highest 15 in each state, or eight where one 
scholarship is available, were notified that they are final- 
ists and instructed to take the scholastic-aptitude test of 
the College Board at its supervised centers on January 
24,1948. The fee for this test is paid by the Pepsi-Cola 
Scholarship Board. 

The winners of the 123 Four-Year College scholarships 
available this year and the 550 college-entrance awards 
will be selected from these finalists. The names of the 
winners will be announced some time in March. 


WIPING OUT SMALL-SCHOOL GOVERN- 
MENTS IN ILLINOIS 


Tue following report on the consolidation of school 
districts in Illinois was sent to ScHoon AND Socrety 
under date of January 5: 

From about May 1 to December, 1947, roughly 18 per 
cent of the public-school governments were wiped out 
by school-distriet consolidations. On the earlier date the 
State Commission on School District Reorganization re- 
ported to the General Assembly of the state a total of 
11,880 school districts. In December data gathered from 
the state revenue department indicated approximately 
¥,700 distriets. Thus possibly more than 2,200 districts 
had lost their identity through merger. 

In 1941 the General Assembly enacted a law providing 
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for school boards in the various counties to meet and 
choose either to survey their own public-school situation 
or to refuse to do so. If they were to make surveys 
they should elect a local county committee which in turn 
would survey and report on conditions, make recommen- 
dations for consolidations, and hold public meetings to 
impart additional information. Out of 102 counties only 
16 elected to conduct surveys and of these only about a 
dozen carried reasonably through on their self-appointed 
tasks. Little or no result sprang from the surveys be- 
cause the public did not have to act. 

After a lapse of two years, the General Assembly of 
1945 re-enacted laws and appropriation measures to take 
up this work again. This time, due to the great extent 
of the teacher shortage and the inability of small im- 
pecunious rural districts to meet competition financially 
for the reduced supply of teachers, the organized farmers 
of the state threw in their lot with school boards and 
teacher and civic groups. This resulted in 93 counties 
taking up the work of surveys. In 1947 the Assembly 
broadened its legislation so that eight more counties 
embarked on the work, making 101 out of 102 counties 
thus engaged at the present time. 

Thus far 78 county committees have sent in provisional 
reports and recommendations. An analysis of these re- 
ports published by the Illinois Association of School 
Boards shows these recommendations: 16 county surveys 
suggest the county community as the administrative unit ; 
224 are for the local community-unit district as the best 
administrative body; 613 adhere to the very dubious dual 
system of separate elementary and high-school districts 
and governments. 

The most significant aspect of the present law is the 
provision which requires that, after public hearings and 
a final report from each county on or before next June, 
elections must be called for a vote upon the recommen- 
dations. This popular referendum is considered locally 
to be very democratic and divorced from any state 
coercion. The analysis of returns to date suggests that, 
if all counties follow the present trend of recommenda- 
tions and if local citizens approve the recommendations 
at elections, the number of Illinois school-district govern- 
ments could be reduced to about 1,200. Since the surge 
of consolidations of the past few months is in antici- 
pation of reports by survey committees, it is impossible 
at this writing to forecast what may be developed at 
elections. One thing is obvious: vigorous and intelligent 
public relations between schools and school patrons are 
called for on a large scale. 


RAPID EDUCATIONAL RECOVERY IN 
GERMANY 
GERMAN education on all levels is recovering rapidly, 
concluded Robert J. Havighurst, professor of educa- 
tion, the University of Chicago, after completing a 
recent two-month tour of Germany. Dr. Havighurst 
visited all of the universities in the French zone, all 
but one in the American zone, three universities in the 
British, and two in the Russian. 
Among his remarks are the following: 


Since about one half the university professors were 
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discharged because of National Socialist affiliations, 
teachers tend to be either old people or young instructors 
who had not yet become teachers at the beginning of the 
war. There has been a general restoration of education 
to pre-Hitler status and little educational reform... . 

There is a growing consciousness of responsibility for 
the war and atrocities. This seems to be developing be- 
cause Germans are finally getting access to objective 
books written by Germans and occupying powers about 
the war and the Hitler period and are hearing it in ser- 
mons of the clergy and in the speeches of the German 
intellectuals. ... 

In spite of the widespread feeling of hopelessness, 
German society possesses an amazing stability which re- 
sists any tendency toward social revolution. The Church, 
both Catholic and Protestant, and the Social Democratic 
Party are the two factors most responsible for this 
There is danger, however, for the develop- 
The most democratic 
If conditions con- 


stability. 
ment of a democratic Germany. 
people available are now in power. 
tinue to be as bad as they are, present leadership will 
be blamed, and the voters will turn against the present 
center parties and will go farther to the left and to the 
right. 

In addition to his educational visits, Dr. Havighurst 
found enough time to observe the food situation, in- 
dustrial production, and political and economic con- 
ditions. 


THE NEF’S INTERNATIONAL BOOK CLUB 


To make it possible for teachers all over the world 
to obtain British books on education, the New Edu- 
cation Fellowship started the International Book 
Club. For an annual subscription of £1 ($4.50), 
members receive three books selected by the editorial 
board, which includes the following educators: Laurin 
Zilliacus, College, Columbia University; 
Joseph Lauwerys, University of London Institute of 
Edueation; Jean Piaget, director of the Bureau Inter- 
national d’Education, Geneva; and W. Carson Ryan, 
the University of North Carolina. The general editor 
is Vernon Mallinson, lecturer in comparative educa- 
tion, University of Reading (England). 

The first volume, “Education for Sanity,” by W. B. 
Curry, is already off the press. Forthcoming titles 
are “Teach Them to Live,” by James Hemming; “A 
Guide to Soviet Education,” by Beatrice King; “In- 
ternational Year Book of Experimental Education,” 
and “Play and Childhood,” by Jean Piaget. 

Subscriptions may be addressed to the International 
Book Club (Education), New Education Fellowship, 
1 Park Crescent, Portland Place, London, W.1, Eng- 
land. 


Teachers 


A CAMPAIGN FOR EDUCATION FOR 
LIBRARIANSHIP 
Wirda thousands of librarians still required for the 
nation’s libraries, the American Library Association’s 
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Board of Education for librarianship stepped up ij; 
drive to secure properly qualified personnel. At , 
conference held in November at ALA headquarter 
in Chicago and attended by representatives of 19 
library groups, the board adopted three importay 
resolutions through the establishment of a Joint Com. 
mittee on Library Work as a Career to: 


1. Plan, sponsor, and carry out a nation-wide recruit. 
ing campaign for librarians; co-ordinate recruiting 2. 
tivities of all member organizations; explore possibilities 
for obtaining funds to set up a full-time, paid recruiting 
staff; encourage member groups to start recruiting pro. 
grams by national, state, and local organizations, 

2. Undertake a comprehensive study and information 
program that would survey and analyze such library. 
recruitment problems as qualifications needed for library 
recruits; aptitude tests; improvement in personnel tech- 
niques; the mechanics of tested and successful recruiting 
methods; reasons why librarians leave their positions; 
special information materials for men, women, veterans, 
counselors, and library schools; library problems in spe- 
cific localities; and lists of available scholarships in the 
library field. 

3. Begin a series of public-relations activities. These 
would include tying in with Career Day and Career Week 
activities throughout the country; working with voea- 
tional counselors; urging high schools and colleges hav- 
ing business courses to include courses for library clerks; 
publishing a bibliography of the best recruiting mate- 
rials; preparing vocational exhibits on library work; 
developing closer relationships with national, state, and 
local vocational employment and educational groups; and 
publicizing library recruitment needs through newspapers, 
magazines, radio, and films. 


A NEW GRADUATE PROGRAM FOR ELE- 
MENTARY TEACHERS IN NEW JERSEY 
THE New Jersey State Board of Education recently 

approved a graduate program for elementary teachers, 
leading to the degree of Master of Science in Educa- 
tion, to be started in the summer session of 1948 at 
the state teachers colleges in Newark and in Trenton. 
According to a report sent to ScHoot AND Soctery by 
Roscoe L. West, president of the college at Trenton, 
“there are one or two unique elements in the program, 
such as the requirement that approximately two thirds 
of the work will be in the subject-matter field and the 
establishment of definite quotas in order to insure 
eareful planning and high quality of instruction.” 
The following passages are quoted from the program: 


Of the total amount of work required for the degree 
(32 semester hours), approximately two thirds will be 
required in the subject-matter fields. The candidate will 
be able to distribute this amount of work in three of the 
following areas: (1) language arts, (2) social studies, 
(3) mathematies, (4) science, (5) creative arts, (6) 
health, physical education and safety. Approximately one 
third of the work will be devoted to advanced study in 
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professional courses related to elementary education. 
Two semester hours will be allowed for a required thesis 
or a report on a research project in elementary education. 

_., To insure high quality of work, at least one half 
of the requirement (16 semester hours) must be done in 
summer sessions or during the regular academic year. 
The number of students who will be accepted to begin 
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work in the summer of 1948 will be limited by the area 
needs and the faculty and plant capacity of each in- 
stitution. 


Provisional plans call for the acceptance of 100 stu- 
dents in the summer of 1948 at the college in Newark 


and 35 in the college at Trenton. 





_Notes and _ News 


Report on increase in membership for week ending 


January 12: 10. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

SrepHEN B. L. PENROSE, JR., special adviser on 
budgetary matters in the office of the Secretary of 
National Defense, has been named to succeed Bayard 
Dodge as president, American University of Beirut 
(Lebanon). Dr. Dodge will be retired in June, 1948, 
after 25 years of service. Dr. Penrose will leave his 
covernment post in March and will sail for the Near 
East in the summer to be inaugurated in September. 


Joun Forbes GopMAN, assistant headmaster, the 
Gunnery School (Washington, Conn.), has been ap- 
pointed to sueceed Samuel E. Osbourn, headmaster, 
Germantown Academy (Philadelphia), who is retiring 
after 33 years of service. 


Tue following appointments were announced by 
the Graham-Eckes Sehool (Palm Beach, Fla.) late in 
December: John Oliver Rich, assistant headmaster; 
Delia Truman Freed, librarian; David Stirling Pond, 
housemaster; Herminio Almendros, head of the de- 
partment of Spanish; and Nicolaus Koni, lecturer on 
and teacher of sculpture for 11 weeks. 


T. Ross Fink has been appointed director of the 
Demonstration School, the George Peabody College 
for Teachers (Nashville 4, Tenn.), to succeed J. E. 
Windrow, whose appointment as director of special 
services was reported in ScHoot AND Society, June 
21,1947. Trezevant P. Yeatman, Jr., has been named 
assistant professor of sociology. 


Donatp M. DuSHANg, dean of wen, Lawrence Col- 
lege (Appleton, Wis.), has been appointed to the 
newly created post, director of student-personnel ac- 
tivities for all students in the University of Oregon, 
and will assume his new duties in June. 


Jack KE. Coie, formerly a member of the staff of 
St. Francis Hospital, Port Jervis (N. Y.), has been 
appointed assistant director of the student-health 
service, Lehigh University (Bethlehem, Pa.). Arthur 


C. Bates has been named professor of mechanical 
engineering. 


Leonarp FreLttows Dean, professor of English, 
Tulane University, has been appointed head of the 
department of English in the College of Arts and 
Sciences and will succeed Roger P. McCutcheon, Feb- 
ruary 1. Dr. MeCutcheon, dean of the Graduate 
School, who has asked to be relieved because of the 
expansion of the graduate program, will continue 
in the deanship and in his post as chairman of the 
university department of English. 


Forpyce Ety, professor of dairy husbandry, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, succeeded William E. Krauss as 
chairman of the department of dairy husbandry, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, the Ohio State University, Jan- 
uary 1. The appointment of Dr. Krauss as associate 
director of the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 
at Wooster was reported in ScHooL AND SOCIETY, 
June 28, 1947. 


Joun W. Ostrom, associate professor of English, 
Wittenberg College (Springfield, Ohio), has been 
named acting head of the department to serve until a 
successor to Gilbert F. Veight ean be selected. Dr. 
Veight was forced to resign in December because of 
ill health. 


Own January 5, Indiana University announced that 
Felix Huarowitz, head of the department of biolog- 
ical and medical chemistry, Istanbul (Turkey) Uni- 
versity, and Robert C. Turner, economic adviser to 
the assistant to the President, have been appointed to 
professorships and will assume their posts in Sep- 
tember. Dr. Huarowitz will be professor of chem- 
istry; Mr. Turner, professor of business administra- 


tion. 


Kart MAaAtrTern, associate professor of art, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, has been appointed professor of 
art, Drake University (Des Moines, Iowa), and will 
assume his new duties in September, 1948. 


JosEPH YGor Peary, formerly a member of the 
staff of Virginia Polytechnic Institute (Blacksburg), 
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has assumed new duties as professor of biology, Al- 


derson-Broaddus College (Philippi, W. Va.). 


Rosert S. Aries, part-time instructor and research 
associate, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, has been 
appointed adjunct professor of chemical engineering 
and will introduce a new graduate course in chemieal- 
engineering administration this semester. 


Ipa Bosuta, director of Sarolta College for Women 
(Budapest, Hungary) and professor of history, Uni- 
versity of Debrecen, who recently arrived in the 
United States, has been appointed lecturer in the de- 
partment of history and political science, New Jersey 
College for Women, Rutgers University. 


GLADYS WASsMUTH, formerly home-management spe- 
cialist in the Agricultural Extension Division, West 
Virginia University, has assumed new duties as as- 
sistant professor of home economies, the Pennsylvania 
State College. 


On December 29, the following officers of the Mod- 
ern Language Association of America were elected: 
Percy W. Long, professor emeritus of English, New 
York University, president, to sueceed T. Moody 
Campbell, professor emeritus of German, Northwest- 
ern University; George Sherburn, professor of Eng- 
lish, Harvard University, first vice-president (re- 
elected); and Orrie W. Long, professor of German, 
Williams College (Williamsburg, Mass.), second vice- 
president. More than 2,000 representatives in the 
field from all states of the United States and most of 
the provinces of Canada were in attendance at the 
meetings of the association. 


THE REVEREND Rosert N. DuBoss, director of re- 
ligious activities, Duke University (Durham, N. C.), 
assumed new duties as the first full-time executive 
secretary of the Commission on Christian Higher 
Education, January 1. Gould Wickey held the post 
of part-time secretary during 1947. The commission 
has been subdivided into four standing committees: 
the Committee on Conferences and Programs; the 
Divisional Committee on Publications, with responsi- 
bility for the publication of College and Church and 
assistance in the publication of the “Handbook of 
Christian Higher Edueation’”; the Divisional Com- 
mittee on Publie Relations; and the Divisional Com- 
mittee on Research, responsible for encouraging and 
carrying out research in the area of religion and char- 
acter education. 


Epwarp Ort, who has served as director of the 
Louisiana Education Foundation (New Orleans 12) 
since leaving the Army in 1945, was appointed a 
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major in the Regular Army, effective November }; 
1947. 


Heien Dwicut Rei, formerly associate profess, 
of history and government, University of Buffalo, ys 
appointed chief of the European section, Division oj 
International Educational Relations, U. S. Office « 
Edueation, December 23, 1947. 


A. T. Houeuton, formerly principal, Red Crk 
(N. Y.) Central School, assumed new duties as ¢p. 
sultant to the Bureau of Adult Education, New Yor 
State Education Department, January 2. Mr. Hough. 
ton will act as a full-time specialist in developing 
adult-edueation programs for rural and central schoo 
districts of the state. 


WituiAmM H. Jonson, former superintendent of 
schools, Chicago, who has been serving as vice-pres. 
dent, Chicago Junior College, since 1946, will leaye 
his post, February 2, and will be assigned as prin. 
cipal of a grade school in the city. 


Recent Deaths 


ane ragbsay ess 


FRANK Burnett Darns, professor emeritus of 
chemistry, University of Kansas, died, January 5, at 
the age of seventy-eight years. Dr. Dains had served 
as assistant in chemistry (1891-93), Wesleyan Uni. 
versity; assistant professor of chemistry (1895-1902), 
Northwestern University; professor of chemistry 
(1902-11), Washburn College; and at the University 
of Kansas as assistant professor (1893-94), associate 
professor (1911-14), and professor (1914-retire. 
ment). 


Harry BucHHouz RIFFENBURG, associate professor 
of chemistry, Virginia Polytechnic Institute (Blacks. 
burg), died, January 5, at the age of fifty-six year. 
Dr. Riffenburg had served as a teacher in a public 
school in Colorado (1915-16); head of the depart- 
ments of science and athletics (1916-17), Murray 
State School of Agriculture (Tishomingo, Okla.); 
assistant professor of chemistry and chemical engi- 
neering (1917-20), Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas; chemist (1920-25), U. S. Geologie 
Survey; chemical engineer and in special investigation 
(1925-26), Western Electrie Company; chemis 
(1926-27), Continental Motors Corporation; assistan! 
professor (1927-28), Michigan College of Mining ani 
Technology; and assistant professor of chemistry ant 
chemical engineering (1928-30) and associate pro- 
fessor (since 1930), Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


Witu1am Henry Hovmes, retired superintendent o 
schools, Mount Vernon (N. Y.), died, January 6, « 
the age of seventy-three years. Dr. Holmes had 
served as principal (1897-98), Israel Putnam Gran- 
mar School, and (1898-99), Putnam (Conn.) High 
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School; superintendent of schools (1899-1903), Graf- 
ton and Upton (Mass.), and (1903-13), Westerly (R. 
[.): and in the superintendency at Mount Vernon 
(1913-40). 

Frank E. Lane, retired headmaster, Milton ( Mass.) 
Academy, died, January 9, at the age of eighty years. 
Mr. Lane had served the academy as instructor in 
mathematies (1892-1906), bursar (1906-09), acting 
headmaster (1909-10), headmaster (1910-37), and 
principal of the boys’ school (1917-37). 


WitLIAM BENJAMIN OLDS, retired head of the de- 
partment of musie, University of Redlands (Calif.), 
died, January 10, at the age of seventy-three years. 
Dr. Olds had served as a member of the voice depart- 
ment (1900-04), Grinnell (Iowa) College; director of 
the department of musie (1904-06), Illinois College; 
head of the voice department (1908-23), James Mil- 
likin University (Deeatur, Ill.) ; and head of the voice 
department (1923-26) and director of the department 
of musie (1926-42), University of Redlands. 


HE REVEREND CHARLES RoGER WATSON, president 
emeritus, American University at Cairo, died of a 
cerebral hemorrhage, January 11, at the age of sev- 
enty-four years. Dr. Watson had served as teacher 
(1894-95), the Ohio State University (1895-96), 
Princeton University, and (1896-97), Lawrenceville 
(N. J.) School; and president-elect (1914-22) and 
president (1922-45), American University at Cairo. 


VLADIMIR KARAPETOFF, professor emeritus of elec- 
trical engineering, Cornell University, suecumbed to a 
heart ailment, January 11, at the age of seventy-two 
Dr. Karapetoff, who was born in Russia, had 
served as a consulting engineer for the Russian Gov- 
ernment and had taught electrical engineering and 
hydraulies in three colleges in St. Petersburg (1898— 
1902) before coming to the United States in 1902. 
He served as a special engineering apprentice with 
the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany (1903-04) and became professor of electrical 
engineering (1904), Cornell University. He was re- 
tired in 1939. Dr. Karapetoff was also a musician of 
note and gave frequent piano recitals throughout the 
country. 


years. 


Coming Events 

THE annual meeting and regional conference of the 
American Social Hygiene Association will be held at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania (New York 1), February 4, 
under the sponsorship of the U. 8S. Publie Health 
Service, the First Army Area Command, the Third 
Naval District, and national, state, and local sponsor- 
ing agencies. The program is made up of addresses 
by outstanding authorities in the field and of panel 
and open diseussions. 
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In connection with the annual convention of the 
American Association of School Administrators, the 
School Publie Relations Association will hold its an- 
nual meeting at Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, Febru- 
ary 23. Raymond T. Rich, public-relations counselor 
of New York City, will be the speaker at the luncheon 
meeting. At the evening session, Edgar L. Morphet, 
director, division of administration and finance, 
Florida State Department of Education, will describe 
the work of the citizens of his state in improving 
education. 


Honors and Awards 

Cioyp Heck Marvin, president, the George Wash- 
ington University (Washington 6, D. C.), and con- 
sultant to the Secretary of the Army, received the 
Department of the Army’s Award for Exceptional 
Achievement at a ceremony in the office of General 
Eisenhower, December 16. General Eisenhower in 
presenting the decoration cited Dr. Marvin for “ex- 
ceptionally meritorious and distinguished service” as 
Deputy Director and Acting Director of Research and 
Development, War Department General Staff, Sep- 
tember 18, 1946, to August 31, 1947. The citation 
stated in part that Dr. Marvin had “contributed im- 
measurably to the national-defense program” and that 
“he devised new methods of analyzing and improving 
the program and has inspired others by his unselfish- 
ness, high ideals, and enthusiasm.” 


Wiu1AmM Harvey Barser, whose retirement as head 
of the department of physies and registrar, Ripon 
(Wis.) College, was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
November 11, 1946, received the Oersted Medal of the 
American Association of Physics Teachers for 1947 
on December 30. The medal, which is awarded an- 
nually “to an individual doing outstanding work in 
the teaching of physics,’ was presented to Mr. Barber 
at the Kent Laboratories on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Other Items 

Unper the chairmanship of T. Strang Lawson, pro- 
fessor of English, Colgate University (Hamilton, N. 
Y.), a regional meeting of the College English Asso- 
ciation, at which representatives of 15 upstate insti- 
tutions of New York were present, was held at the 
university. The theme of the convocation was “Fune- 
tions of a College English Department,’ and the 
speakers were David Daiches, associate professor of 
English, Cornell University, and Kathrine Koller, 
chairman of the department of English, University of 
Rochester (N. Y.). 


To make the student veteran at home within the 
complex academic organization, the University of 
Minnesota recently issued, through its office of the 
dean of students in co-operation with its Bureau of 
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Veterans’ Affairs, a 53-page “Student Veteran Hand- 
book, 1947-1948.” The veteran is given precise and 
clear information on the mechanics of registration 
and textbook procurement, the details of veterans’ 
benefits, the university’s policy on ex-GI students, the 
university’s personnel services, and other pertinent 
matters. 


THE publishing houses of D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc., and of F. S. Crofts and Company, 
Inc., have merged to form the new firm of Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc. W. Morgan Shuster, formerly 
president, D. Appleton-Century Company, is presi- 
dent of the new firm. Frederick S. Crofts is vice- 
president; Dana H. Ferrin, executive vice-president. 
Allen S$. Wilber is also a vice-president and director 
of the educational-book department. At present the 


Shorter Papers. 


new company is using the offices of both the earlie; 
firms—one at 35 West 32nd Street; the other at 101 
Fifth Avenue. Eventually these will be housed in the 
same building. 


UNESCO has chosen Beyrouth (Lebanon) as the 
site of its third General Conferenee. 


In memory of the late Jane Louise Jones, dean of 
women, St. Lawrence University (Canton, N. Y.), 
whose death was reported in ScHOoL AND Society, 
September 21, 1946, a scholarship, made possible by 
a gift of an anonymous donor, has been established 
at the university. A $200 scholarship will be awarded 
annually for six years to an entering freshman woman 
“who is considered superior in scholastic ability and 
character.” The first award will be made for the 
academic year 1948-49. 





TEACHING MORE SCIENCE IN THE ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL 


GLENN O. BLovuGH 
Specialist in Science, Elementary Division, U. 8S. 


Office of Education 


“THIS year we must place more emphasis on science 
in our curriculum,” Miss Brown, the principal, says. 
“You know we live in an age of science,” she goes on 
glibly, “and our pupils must learn more about this 
age, so let us all make a real effort to do more sci- 
ence.” 

“But Miss Brown, I don’t know any science,” the 
third-grade teacher says. 

“Neither do I,” says the second-grade teacher. 

“Nor do I,” the others say. 

“Perhaps you can learn it along with the children,” 
the principal suggests. 

And that is what a very large percentage of our 
elementary-school teachers are trying to do—learn 
with their pupils. But that procedure is known to 
have certain more or less frustrating effects. It is 
easy to tell teachers that they do not need to know all 
the answers to children’s science questions. And it is 
true: they do not. But it gives her much more con- 
fidence if the teacher has at least enough background 
to know the general direction in which she should 
move and be aware of some of the more obvious pos- 
sibilities in dealing with a problem in science at the 
elementary-school level. She can certainly do a better 
job, if she knows the fundamental science principles 
involved, has previously handled at least some of the 
materials which she will use with the pupils, and is 
fairly familiar with the books and other sources of 


information which they can use. There will still be 
things that she does not know about simple machines, 
sound, heat, light, electricity, animals, plants, and the 
other science materials and phenomena that surround 
her, but with at least some background her confidence 
will be stronger; her teaching better. 

Why is this ery of “no background” so universal 
from teachers in elementary schools? Where should 
they have obtained this background? From their 
high-school science experience? From college train- 
ing? Through their own efforts as they themselves 
live in a world of science? Through inservice train- 
ing? The answer is: It comes probably from all of 
these sources, but somewhere along the line the science 
training either “didn’t take,” or was inadequate, or 
inappropriate as far as content is concerned, and, in 
addition to these, uninspiring. Many teachers have 
actually developed a distaste for science because of 
the drab academic presentation. High-school science 
courses, whatever else may be said for or against them, 
are not, and of course should not be, designed to give 
teachers background which they can use in teaching 
young children. But the courses offered in teachers 
colleges should be, but unfortunately in most cases are 
not, organized with this end in view. ’ 

It is extremely difficult to find content and methods 
courses in our teachers colleges that are actually or- 
ganized for the purpose of equipping elementary- 
school teachers to teach science to children. An ex 
amination of the teachers-college catalogues which de- 
seribe the science requirements for teachers of the 
primary and intermediate grades reveals that this is 
true. Out of 40 such teachers-college catalogues re- 
cently examined, fewer than six described courses de- 
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siened to fit the science needs of elementary-school 
teachers as they work with young children. 

The courses that comprise the curriculum for ele- 
mentary-school teachers vary widely in their stated 
objectives and content. Many are either biological- 
or physical-science survey courses, which, according to 
the catalogue deseriptions, “include the fundamental 
principles of chemistry and physics, elements, com- 
pounds, reactions, nonmetals and metals with stress on 
chemical formulae,” or place the “emphasis on appli- 
cation of physieal laws in modern life, emphasis on 
energy, its use and transformation,” or study “funda- 
mental concepts that govern the activities of living 
thines from the standpoint of origin of life, structure 
and function or both plant and animal bodies, genetics, 
geographic distribution, ecology and behavior.” These 
are but a few typical excerpts from course descrip- 
tions commonly found in the college catalogues. Ob- 
servation of such courses indicates that the presenta- 
tion is just as academie as is the course description. 
Very few of these courses provide for any laboratory 
work, especially of the kind that will be genuinely 
helpful to a fourth-grade teacher who is required to 
teach science. Only a few include field trips or other 
practical activities and still fewer are taught in ac- 
cordance with the underlying philosophy of the ele- 
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mentary school. 

There are still some nature-study courses described 
in these catalogues in which the emphasis is placed on 
making collections; identifying a certain number of 
trees, insects, flowers, ete.; studying objects and giving 
lessons in similar kinds of content which are directly 
opposed to the types of activities the science teacher 
is expected to do in any up-to-date school system. 
What kind of science do our teachers need in order 
to teach successfully in an elementary school? An ex- 
amination of courses of study, bulletins, and textbooks 
commonly used throughout the country indicates: (1) 
That it is not the high-school science courses written 
down to the level of the elementary school. The ele- 
mentary science course is not composed of pieces of 
physies, chemistry, biology, geology, astronomy, ete., 
chopped out and added together. The course is con- 
cerned with problems of an elementary nature organ- 
ized in such a way that their study will help children 
interpret the things that go on about them every day. 
On the primary level such questions as these are con- 
sidered: How does the sun help us? How do we use 
animals and plants? How ean we plant and care for 
a garden? How do we use machines to do work? 
What can a magnet do? What makes it rain and 
snow? How do thermometers work? On the inter- 
mediate level: Why do all living things need air and 
water? How do we use electricity? How do we take 
care of animals and plants? How do heating and 
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cooling change things? How are sounds made and 
how do they travel? What are things made of? (2) 
That the science course aims at giving pupils many 
first-hand experiences to help them understand science 
principles and generalizations. (3) That the course 
is nontechnical in nature and attempts to broaden chil- 
dren’s interest in their environment. From the fore- 
going it seems obvious that much of the technical in- 
formation which the teacher has learned in her college 
courses is of little use to her. 

A comparison of what is involved in this kind of 
science teaching at the elementary level with the course 
content taught in the typical teachers-college prepara- 
tory course reveals that the two have very little in 
common. After having studied the college course the 
elementary-school teacher must still learn the kind of 
content which she needs to know to answer the ques- 
tions of her pupils. The teacher has learned, at least 
for purposes of examination, the names of the major 
phyla and orders of the plant and animal kingdom, 
she can probably, with some reviewing, use Ohm’s law 
and figure problems in horsepower, can identify the 
three types of levers, balance a chemical formula, is 
intimately acquainted with the insides of a starfish 
or an earthworm and has developed a co-operative 
technique with her fellow students very useful in col- 
lecting 50 specimens of local flora and getting them 
squashed flat, pasted on sheets of notebook paper by 
June 28. But look again at the general content de- 
seription of the elementary-science course, and it 
becomes clear that these bits of science content can 
help her very little. And what is worse she will teach 
her pupils in the same way as she herself was taught, 
so that the pupils who in September were so alert, 
interested, and enthusiastic about science, who ex- 
pected to do experiments, take field trips, and have all 
sorts of interesting experiences, grow dull, disinter- 
ested, and unenthusiastic, and so, alas, does the 
teacher. And yet the principal says, “Let us all 
make a real effort to do more science!” 

Despite the fact that we have failed to give teachers 
the help they need to teach science in the elementary 
school, there are many places where good science 
teaching is going on. But they are still relatively 
few considering the nation as a whole. Personnel in 
several teachers colleges interested in the problem of 
the science preparation of their elementary-school 
teachers have investigated the possibility of revital- 
izing their courses. Briefly stated their problems seem 
to be these: getting enough time allocated for science 
courses in the already crowded curriculum and obtain- 
ing the proper personnel to plan and teach the appro- 
priate courses. 

The question of time is not as great as might be 
at first suspected. In most cases it does not mean 
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adding new courses to the present required number. 
It means fumigating the present courses to kill mate- 
rial which is useless as applied to the needs of the 
prospective teachers and then replacing it with mate- 
rial which will be vitally helpful. In almost all of 
the catalogues examined this procedure would meet 
The method of teaching these courses 
must also overhauled and must include more 
“doing” on the part of the prospective teachers—ex- 
perimenting, building equipment, taking field trips, 
seeing motion pictures, handling and evaluating read- 


with success. 
be 


ing materials, ete. 

The question of personnel to teach these courses 
does present a problem. Usually the head of the 
science department has devoted his life to a study of 
science as such and knows very little about the prob- 
lems in the elementary school. And this is under- 
standable. The number of persons who teach college 
courses in science and are familiar with elementary 
education is very small. Fortunately, the number 
willing to learn about it is encouragingly great. 

Members of the elementary-education faculty in 
teachers colleges are very much aware of the problem 


which their students face in trying to teach science - 


in the elemenatry school. So are the critic teachers 
in college demonstration schools, but generally both 
groups lack the background in science and themselves 
feel inadequate to take full responsibility of develop- 
ing a science course for grade-school teachers. 

In the places where the most successful science 
courses for elementary-science teachers are being 
offered, they are being planned and taught jointly 
by members of the science and elementary-education 
departments. The persons in these two departments 
have said, “Let us see what these prospective teachers 
need and then work out a way to give it to them.” 
They have examined textbooks in elementary science, 
typical county, city, and state courses and bulletins, 
and from these have made a subject-matter outline 
which seemed to fit the needs. The point of view 
of the elementary school with reference to needs of 
children has been supplied by the elementary-educa- 
tion staff. The science possibilities that fit into these 
needs have come from the science faculty. 

Through this co-operative planning they have found 
the kinds of experiments appropriate for use in the 
elementary school, the types of other activities usually 
engaged in, the local resources apt to be available 
and the kinds of equipment generally at hand in ele- 
mentary schools. They became acquainted with the 
objectives, the philosophy, the general plan of grade- 
school science and began to plan their courses accord- 
ingly. Their students became acquainted with the 
appropriate science content; they performed experi- 
ments that they will eventually do in their own class- 
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rooms; they took field trips of the kind that they 


will themselves sponsor with their pupils. 
learned to improvise apparatus. 
quainted with sources of appropriate reading materj 


They 


They became xy. — 
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and watched some good science teaching in the labor, | 
tory school. The college teachers both in science ani § 


in elementary education did the same thing which y 
all tell our elementary-school teachers to do, they 
“learned along with their students.” They learned th 
needs of their students and geared their courses to {j 
these needs. They made a real effort to do mop 
science. 

And what of the inservice training of the thousan¢ 
of teachers who feel inadequately equipped to teach 
science to their girls and boys? They, too, nee 


assistance of the type designed specifically to fit their F 


needs. In many. eases they are receiving just this 
kind of assistance through workshops, science consil- 
tation service, group-planning meetings, profession! 
courses, observation of good teaching procedure 
within their own school system, and in many other 
ways. Specific suggestions for inservice as well as 
preservice training for our teachers of science in 
elementary schools are offered in Chapter X of Science 
Education in American Schools, the Forty-Sixth Year. 
book, Part I of the National Society for the Study 
of Education (University of Chicago Press). 

Until such time as there is a concerted effor® io 
prepare our teachers for the specific job they ar 
being asked to do in teaching elementary science, there 
will continue to be a lag in accomplishment. Mean- 
time our pupils in elementary schools are “living in 
an age of science,” about which they are very curious 
but about which they know only a little because we 
have not yet found it possible to provide them with 
adequate instruction. We have only said, “Let us all 
make a real effort to do more science,” but so far ve 
have only said it, except in e comparatively few situ 
tions. It is true that the number of places with gooi 
science programs increases each year, but the growl 
is not nearly rapid enough. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOL 


B. H. JARMAN 


The George Washington University, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


THE most recent movement to introduce some fort! 
of religious education in the public schools received 
its impetus in the White House Conference of 193}. 
Both lay and clerical leaders of many faiths expres 
their concern about the lack of religious knowledge 
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»mong our people. They point out that a generation 
»f Americans has reached maturity with (1) little 
appreciation of the role of religion in modern life; 
(2) an abysmal ignorance of the contents of the 
Bible; and (3) no adequate understanding of the re- 
Jationship between an evolving democracy and the 
Hebrew-Christian tradition. 

The proponents of adding religious instruction to 
an already “all but bursting at the seams” curriculum 
base their arguments on three points. First, they 
charge that the publie school prepares the child in 
everything but religion. Religious needs, they argue, 
should receive equal consideration with the other needs 
of the child; and, since religion is one of the oldest 
and most fundamental of human needs, we should ree- 
tify the current tendency to omit it from the child’s 
education. 

The second charge is that the American people are 
becoming more and more secularized. Unless this 
secularization is stopped by including religious edu- 
cation in the publie schools, secularization will de- 
stroy American democracy, since democracy itself is 
an application of the basic truths of Christianity. 
Youth, therefore, must be reintroduced to their great 


WFsocial heritage, religion. 


The third tenet is that we need to give young people 


3 the stability that is possible only through religion in 


} tainties in a world of change. 


order to carry them through the tensions and uncer- 
They argue that the 
church school with its weekly half-hour of teaching 


is barely more than a gesture toward religious educa- 


tion. 

At least five distinet proposals have been made in 
an attempt to solve the problem of secularization. 
These may be outlined as follows: 


1. Week-day religious-education classes given under the 
auspices of religious agencies on school time. 
2. Granting of academic credit by schools for religious 


" 4} study done under religious auspices. 


3. Giving added emphasis to the religious factors in 
our life and culture where they naturally belong in litera- 


> ture and the social studies. 


4. Teaching in public schools those elements of re- 
ligious belief on which all faiths agree. 

5. Eneourage the establishment of more private and 
parochial schools, where religion will receive its fair share 
of attention. 


Educators and other persons interested in the rights 
of minority groups see in these proposals many dan- 
gers and obstacles. The purpose of this paper is to 
analyze the proposals listed above with the hope that 
such an analysis will prove helpful to those indi- 


E viduals responsible for the direction of American edu- 


cation. 
The writer does not believe that the solution of 
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the problem of secularization lies in a plan of released 
time whereby pupils either go to their respective 
churches or remain at school for religious instruction. 
Inasmuch as religious instruction must by law be 
voluntary many of the children most in need of its 
benefits will not be subjected to its influence. The 
problem, too, of transportation is most difficult. 

If classes in religious education are to be taught 
either in or out of the school building, who is to teach 
them? Protestant, Catholic, or Jew? The writer has 
serious doubts regarding the clergy’s ability to teach 
children in terms of their training in modern psychol- 
ogy and methods. He has even greater doubts regard- 
ing the wisdom of using lay teachers. At the time 
when all institutions are on trial for their very ex- 
istenece, the school ean ill afford to risk alienation of 
parents and teachers. 

In theory, the common elements among our three 
major religions—Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish— 
are far greater than their differences, and, ideally, 
everyone should be willing to accept the ways in 
which we are alike. In practice, however, the dogmas, 
customs, and terminology which have grown up about 
each religion have so accented the differences that it 
would be beyond the power of any individual not 
gifted with the wisdom of a Solomon to draw them 
together. 

The granting of academic credit for religious ex- 
periences received outside of school for purposes of 
promoting religion seems to be a most doubtful prac- 
tice. The school should never grant credit leading to 
graduation for work taken outside of school, since 
it has no control over such factors as the teacher, 
the curriculum, quality of instruction, and standards 
of passing. We might each September, with similar 
logie, grant academic credit for such summer experi- 
ences as camping and travel on the basis that these 
experiences contribute to a child’s total education. 

Perhaps the more fundamental question before us 
is not whether the public school should, or should not, 
teach religion and thereby raise the dangerous issue 
of State and Church, but can the public school itself 
survive if we continue the present trend in weakening 
our state schools financially? The writer has little 
doubt that a Federal-aid-to-education bill written so 
that the dollar follows the child would close the public 
schools in thousands of communities. The precedent 
already established of the dollar following the student 
in the GI Bill of Rights may determine at a later date 
the kind of Federal aid to education our nation will 
adopt. 

The writer regards with apprehension the recent 
action of the United States Supreme Court in the now 
famous New Jersey School Bus ease by a five-to-four 
decision in ruling that publie funds, raised by taxa- 
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tion, may be used to pay for the transportation of 
children to and from parochial schools. Public funds 
given to parochial schools on any basis whatsoever is 
dangerous practice. It opens the door later for such 
financial aid as teachers’ salaries, school buildings, 
tuition, and maintenance. 

A nation united in the face of such heterogeneous 
elements as race, religion, and culture is unthinkable 
without the unifying force of the public school. The 
writer would like to pose here a disturbing but never- 
theless fundamental question that shouts in its insis- 
tence for an answer, “To what degree can a nation 
suffer large segments of its people to differ from the 
established norm and still remain a nation?” 

Since the advent of the twentieth century the 
American publie has insisted that the state schools 
take on the functions and obligations once carried on 
by efficient community institutions. Decadence in 
community institutions was reflected in the school 
curriculum by the inclusion of such areas as educa- 
tional and vocational guidance, character education, 
home making, consumer education, and sex education. 
The result is that many schools have forgotten that 
their main task is to transmit the best elements of our 
culture to our children. In our attempts to teach all 
things, we have done no one thing well. Let us not 
add religion to our long list of obligations in the face 
of almost certain failure. 

One of the gravest crimes committed by our gen- 
eration is a failure to give boys and girls a set of 
workable standards which can be applied in daily liv- 
ing. Religion here plays a vital role from both indi- 
vidual and social points of view. We believe that the 
church should exercise and retain the authority it once 
had in the religious training of children. It should 
not escape its responsibility by asking the school to 
do the church’s job. We recognize the difficulty of 
the church in the competition for the child’s leisure 
time in an age where it has lost much of its power. 
The answer to the question “Should religion be taught 
in the publie school?” seems to us to lie with the 
church itself. Hard work in the overhauling of pur- 
poses and programs can accomplish miracles. 


WHAT’S HAPPENING TO MUSIC IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS? 


ALIceE KEITH 
President, National Academy of Broadcasting, 
Washington, D.C. 


Wuat has been happening in the schools of the 
country during the past two decades? Those of us 
who have not been directly connected with the public- 
school system have read about the shortage of teach- 
ers, the low rate of pay, and the attendant slump in 
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quality of the product turned out. It remained fy 
schools teaching veterans to reap the whirlwind. 

Every school attended by veterans has been agre. 
ably surprised at their earnestness and their straighj. 
forward purpose. The GI’s know they are training 
for life work and brook no nonsense on the part of 
eurriculum-builders. They are not sufficiently patient, 
to be sure, with cultural and background courses, by 
they are willing to work on subjects that will leaj 
them straight to their goal. 

The National Academy of Broadeasting, which the 
author has directed for the past thirteen years, js 
coming face to face with problems that indicate ap. 
palling lack of training in music. Young men anj 
young women going into the profession of broadeast. 
ing, where fully half of their time may be assignej 
to music, are almost completely unfamiliar with its 
literature. They come from large cities as well a 
from small villages and most of them are in the top 
brackets as far as scholarship and intelligence ar 
concerned. They have, however, acquired a taste for 
juke-box jive that has almost completely usurped their 
capacity to appreciate music. Names like Berlioz ani 
Debussy mean absolutely nothing to them unless they 
are associated with some composition revamped by 
Tommy Dorsey or his ilk. Tex Beneke and Stan 
Kenton assume almost Godlike stature in minds of 
most young men. 

The morale of the army was boosted so many years 
by jive instead of the world’s great masterpieces, and 
jive has been “plugged” so assiduously in restaurants 
and dance halls that “regular guys” are ashamed to 
confess an interest in real music. Not long ago one 
veteran said people who liked classics were usually 
“characters.” 

Naturally the deplorable state of musical illiteracy 
will continue to exist as long as announcers with the 
alluring title of “dise jockey” continue to dominate the 
air waves. 

The National Academy of Broadcasting is doing 
everything in its power to make future announcels 
aware of the fact that music is not confined either to 
jive or to a no-man’s land of classics designed only 
for “long-hairs.” 

In Musie Continuity classes, such introductions 3 
the following have occurred in scripts written by 
otherwise literate young men: 

‘¢ And now we hear Jose Iturbi. Take it away, Jose.” 

‘<The vocals in Peer Gynt are done by Solvieg.’’ 

‘*Styled by Sir Henry Beecham.’’ 

‘«The opera ‘Overture to Wm, Tell.’ ’’ 

‘¢ «Vesti La Guibba’ is from the circus play, ‘Leo! 
Cavallo,’ written by ‘ Pagliacci.’ ’’ 

‘‘La Danza is a tarantula. Picture some South Afr 
cans bitten by a poisonous insect and jumping up and 
down.’’ 
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‘Giuseppe Verdi now sings Bella Figila Dell Amore.’’ 
‘‘The words which Galli Curie now sings were written 
by Walter Scott,’’ (referring to Lucia) 
‘The first a? an early 17th Century composer, A marilli, 
by Mz adrigale. ’ 
Th famous quartet from Rigoletto now sings for 


you. 
‘The Voeal is done by a Hindu merchant’’ (referring 


to song of India).’’ 


It is understandable that young men who have had 
a slice of four years cut out of their lives should have 
suffered a loss in cultural training, but what about the 
musical fare being offered in schools today and what 
about musical information the boys should have re- 
ceived in the grades and in the high schools before the 
war? Did the air waves furnish too violent a com- 
petition? Musie educators, as a body, should demand 
a more important role for music in the public schools. 

If musie or its prevailing substitute were not im- 
portant in the lives of people why should radio, phono- 
graph, and juke-box disseminate so much so con- 
tinuously? Musie teachers know that students are 
apt to like tunes with which they are familiar. The 
world’s great musie literature should be a part of the 
life of every child. Nature abhors a vacuum and 
if young people are not taught to love and appre- 
ciate the best in musie literature they will fill their 
lives with boogie-woogie and follow the herd of the 
thoughtless and indifferent who substitute the thrill 
of exciting rhythm for the emotional and spiritual 
stimulus of great musie. 
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BaRoN, SALO WITTMAYER. Modern Nationalism and Re- 
ligion. Pp. x+363. Harper. 1947. $5.00. 
The Rauschenbusch lectures for 1944 given at the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School. 





BELL, AUBREY F. G. Cervantes. Pp. xxi+256. Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press. 1947. . $3.00. 
Forty years of research have gone into this analysis of the 
artist a the man; written for the Cervantes quadricen- 
tennial. 
e 
BLAICH, THEODORE P., AND JOSEPH C. BAUMGARTNER. The 
Challe nge of Democracy. Pp. xiv+ 739. Harper. 1947. 
$2.44. 
This revised edition emphasizes the principle of change 
always present in our democracy. First published in 1942. 
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Bowen, RaupH. German Theories of the Corporative 
State, Pp. viii+243. McGraw-Hill. 1947. $2.75. 
Contains special references to the period 1870-1919. 


BUNTING, JAMES E. (editor). Private Independent 
Schools. Illustrated. Pp. x+166. Published by the 
editor, Wallingford, Conn. 1948. $5.00. 

A directory and guide for parents and teachers of American 
private schools for boys and girls. 


CoMMAGER, HENRY STEELE (editor). America in Per- 
spective: The United States through Foreign Eyes. 
Pp. xxiv+389. Random House, 475 Madison Ave., 
New York. 1947. $4.00. 

A collection of interpretations of this nation through the 
eyes of citizens of other countries, enabling us “to see 
ourselves as others see us.” 


GARRETT, MITCHELL B., AND JAMES L. GODFREY. Europe 
since 1815. Illustrated. Pp. xx+763. F. 8S. Crofts 
and Company, 101 Fifth Ave., New York 3. 1947. 
$5.00. 


Offers a reappraisal of material in order to give students 
a satisfactory course of instruction in the history of 
Europe. 
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HATHAWAY, WINIFRED. Education and Health of the 
Partially Seeing Child. Pp. xiii+216. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1947. $2.50. 

Published for the National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness ; revised edition, first published in 1943. 
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IRWIN, LESLIE W., WAID W. TUTTLE, AND CAROLINE DE 
KELVER. Awake and Away. Illustrated by Martha E. 
Miller and Miriam S. Hurford. Pp. 62. Lyons and 
Carnahan, 2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16. 1947. 
Provides a simple approach to the teaching of health and 
safety. For grade 1 in the Health-Happiness Success series. 
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——————. Growing Day by Day. Illustrations by 
Gladys Turley Michell. Pp. 126. Lyons and Carnahan. 
1947, 


Aa attractive book for grade 2 in the same series. 
am 


———_—_———. Keeping Fit for Fun. Illustrated by 
Julia Morrison and John Osebold. Pp. 250. Lyons 
and Carnahan. 1947. 

For grade 3 in the series. 
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Kitay, PHILtie Moron. Radicalism and Conservatism 
toward Conventional Religion. Pp. viii+117. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
1947. $2.10. 

A psychological study based on a group of Jewish college 
students. 
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LILGE, FREDERIC. The Abuse of Learning: The Failure 
of the German University. Pp. vi+184. Maemillan. 
1948. $2.75. 

Written after the author’s survey of conditions in German 
universities for the Reorientation Branch of the Civil 
Affairs Division of the U. S. War Department. 


METTLER, CECILIA C. History of Medicine. Illustrated. 

Pp. 1,215. Blakiston Company, 1012 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia 5. 1947. $8.50. 
A new and systematic presentation based on translations 
from original sources, edited by Fred A. Mettler. The 
author, who had served as Associate in Neurology, College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia University, died 
suddenly a few days after completing the manuscript of 
this book. 
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153 E. 24th St., New York 10. 1947. $4.00. 8 se 
A comprehensive analysis of 33 countries that are impor- CHICAGO 4 Our service is 
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xvi+ 209. Syracuse University Press. 1947. $3.00. 
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